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CBD | core 


RECONSTITUTING THE PRIMITIVE 

By breeding back to all but eliminated characteristics, a facsimile herd 
of aurochs, the extinct wild ox of Europe, was established in a northern 
European game preserve sometime before the second World War. The 
experiment was interesting and if of no apparent use, at least quite 
harmless. 


An announcement of the April publication of the essays and lectures 
of Ayn Rand, author of The Fountainhead, Atlas Shrugged, high priestess 


of the cult of the Golden Dollar, brings this experiment to mind. Miss 
Rand proposes that the future of man depends on the elimination of the 
weak of mankind and that the elimination of the weak depends on the 
strong foregoing, indeed positively forbidding, the exercise of pity, com- 
passion, responsibility, in fact, all functions of the humane imagination. 
Miss Rand, a better than average science-fiction writer, wears a gold 
brooch fashioned like a dollar sign, and this is the lapel pin of her follow- 
ers. There is something admirable about such a forthright approach; but 
there admiration stops and bafflement sets in. For Miss Rand has a 
steadily increasing following, especially amongst university students, her 
public appearances have overflow audiences and her books are best- 
sellers. Yet the core of her message is this: we must breed back to man 
at his primitive state, self-interested, conscienceless, pitiless. (How at 
the same time he is to retain his skills, his arts and his powers of 
abstract thinking is not explained). 

It may appeal to the geneticist to breed back cattle to the aurochs, 
Lut to whom does it appeal to breed back man to the neanderthal? It 
all has the deceptive rationality of the instructions once read on a tin of 
dried banana flakes: to reconstitute: add water to equal the amount which 
has been removed. 
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PEOPLE 
WITH A 
FUTURE 


Jean H Lagasse 


Have you ever found yourself looking at a map of the world and 
wondered how peopl live in a certain country?’ Have you evel wished 
that someday vou would go there? If vou did, then vou understand 
the pleasure | experienced when I realized that thanks to a travelling 
fellowship offered by caaet I would be able to visit at my choice 
several Indian communities in the U.S.A. During my research work 
on the Indians and Metis in Manitoba I had numerous occasions to 
read about Indian programs in the U.S.A. In time, | became most 
inxious to gain firsthand information about these programs. Were 
they as successful as the literature I had read claimed they were? What 
should one make of the criticism levied against some of them? Is the 
Indian problem in the United States really different? What could | 
as the director of a rehabilitation program for people of Indian ancestry 
say when convention delegates urge that we adopt policies apparently 
successful across the border? Only a personal visit to the better known 
projects would satisfy me and this is what I undertook to do in 1959 
with the help of a c 4 4 & Travelling Fellowship. The observations made 
hereafter pertain to only one of several projects visited but each was 
as revealing and I continue to draw from observations made during that 
trip in directing a Community Development program for the Province 
of Manitoba 

Most Canadians interested in Indian work have heard about the 
We Shake Hands program It has been described as “an action to 
encourage neighborly relations between Indians and fellow citizens of 
the Great Plains Its underlving purpose 1s to enable spiritually isolated 
Indian communities to relate themselves to neighboring American towns 


An Indian reserve is usually a forgotten place; a place visited by federal 


emplo ees and missionaries and known to others onlv “as a plac e where 


poor Indians | ve 


Madigar Indian Survival in the Great Plains Indias \ff 
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During the summer of 1957 the Omaha Indians decided that their 
reservation should be something more. Unlike many of onr Canadian 
reserves in wooded and parkland areas, the Omaha reserve was not 


actually built at the end of a trail nor on a lakeshore. It lay on the open 


prairie, well exposed, as if to show to all those passing by that its futur 


was doomed and its people unimaginative. A “We Shake Hands” con- 
ference, it was felt, would bring many white people from the big cities 
of Lincoln and Omaha. Some would be curious and meddlesome, some 
critical and pessimistic, others sympathetic and optimistic All would 
learn that the Omahas do not wish to disappear. The conference was held 
and brought, as antic ipated many outsiders who heard about the troubles 


facing the Omahas 


They learned from the tribal chairman, Mr Wayne Gilpin, that 
the threat is that this land we love will be sold away until there is no 
place on earth where ow people may come together to do the old Omaha 
things in August. It is the threat that poverty and sickness will destroy 
us as the borer destroys the corn. It is the threat that our Agency will 
be moved away before we have learned to do without it. It is the threat 


that our tribe will be terminated” 


In trying to convince the visitors that thei: people really had 
purpose and determination, the Omaha convinced themselves. This re- 
stored sense of adequacy resulted in more important consequences than 
improved race relations. Before the “We Shake Hands” program was a 
year old the Omaha Tribal Council passed a resolution to develop a 
long range plan to bring their community to self-sufficiency. This 
decision of the Omaha people transformed the “We Shake Hands” race 
relation program into a community development program that would 
assume authority and responsibility in the conduct of their affairs and 


attain economic self-sufficienc 


| visited the Omahas in the summer of 1959, a vear after thei 
decision had been taken and two vears after the “We Shake Hands’ 


conte rence 


Through the “We Shake Hands” program, the Omahas and thei 
problems had become well known throughout Nebraska. Television 
radio and the press had given the general public a good composite 
picture of life on the reservation. A small group of professionals and 
well-to-do whites from Lincoln and Omaha City were taking a special 


interest in the Omahas and had become their trusted friends. The 


Omaha Community Council News, Vol. 1. No lacy Nebraska 
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tribe had asked their help in a budget for community improvements and 
a few projects had gotten underway—just enough to give the Omaha 
a taste of the “did-it-ourselves” pride. The Youth Club had raised money 
to purchase an old store building for community activities. The Men’s 
Committee had held a public speaking class. These might look like 
minor achievements, but they represented the first attempts of the 
Omahas to do something by themselves. Most significant is the fact 
that having succeeded with these minor projects the Omahas were now 
expressing a desire to tackle the more serious and complex problems 
facing their reservation. Tribe leaders were developing a long-range 
plan for their people. Mentioned as problems were: “The economic 
situation characterized by unemployment, the immediate needs of 
poverty, the fact that much Indian owned land was leased to non- 
Indians at small return to the Indian owners, the low standard of health, 
the lack of education, law enforcement”. 


An all-inclusive Community Council was formed. The tribal council 
did not feel that it was representative enough to tackle that task. The 
new council included representatives of thirteen of the most important 
organizations active within the tribe. Its first job was to clarify goals. 
A series of small meetings were held in private homes. It was hoped 
that this would bring the Omaha to know themselves, their problems 
and the resources available to them. Each small study group reported 
to the Community Council where a detailed record was kept of all that 
went on. 


As these meetings were held, frequent discussions took place between 
the Omahas and the new friends they had made through the “We Shake 
Hands” program. Out of these informal talks sprung another group 
known as the Nebraska We Shake Hands Advisory Council. The latter 


includes the Tribal Council, the Community C ouncil and a larger group 
of non-Indian friends who are in a position to help the tribe implement 
its program. The Advisory Council, composed as it is mostly of non- 
Indians, is not expected to set goals for the Omahas. Its role is to help 
achieve whatever goals the Omaha have set for themselves. Defined 
thusly, its role is very similar to the one assigned to our Community 
Development Officers in Manitoba. 


I had the pleasure of meeting several members of the Advisory 
Council. These included the editor of a city newspaper, several college 
and university professors, businessmen, housewives and other public- 


‘Dyer, Earl Jr., “The Omaha Plan—A ‘Do-it-Yourself’ Project’’, paper presented 
to the 1958 Plains Conference for Archaeology. 
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spirited citizens. For example, each Wednesday afternoon a group of 
four housewives left Omaha City, drove sixty miles to the Omaha 
reserve and spent the afternoon teaching a group of twenty Omaha 
women how to sew. I visited the reserve in May. There was some 
talk that the sewing club would become a gardening and canning club 
for the summer months. A professional town planner was helping the 
Council design a commercial park area. A professor on the staff of the 
Faculty of Agriculture at Lincoln University was advising the band in 
better land utilization. 

I left the Omaha reservation deeply impressed by what I had seen. 
Here was a program that was working. Here were Indian people who 
were not only proud of their achievements, but could talk fluently and 
enthusiastic ally about their plans for their future. One of the stereotypes 
of the Indian culture is that it lacks in time concepts. On the Omaha, 
on the contrary, one hears constant reference to time. Goals having been 

t, people speak about what will be done this summer or this year as 
well as of long range plans which are not likely to be achieved by the 
present generation. 

Conclusions 


I have deliberately dedicated the greater part of this article to a 
detailed description of the events that led to the Omaha Community 
Development program. While the details are of local application only, 


they provide a good illustration of more general principles which | 
believe could be applied to Indian reserves on both sides of the Inter- 
national border. Let us see what these principles are: 


1. The “We Shake Hands” program preceded the Community 
Development plan. Before the Indians decided to do something by 
themselves they had to feel that they were accepted by the outside 
world. Before a member of the Omaha tribe could determine what 
meaningful role he could play in the Omaha tribe, the tribe had to 
know that it could play an acceptable role in the larger community in 
which it was located. 


2. Goals had to be clarified before unity of purpose could be 


achieved. \t took a full year of small group meetings to define goals 
sufficiently for the elaboration of a Community Development plan. Few 
people have fully realized the importance of an over-all plan. I have 
disappointed many visitors to my office suggesting to them that before 
their immediate proble ms could be met they should undertake a general 
study of their community, help their people set goals and only then to 
proceed to action. Short term goals have short term successes. 
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3. The participation of outside specialists was essential to the 
SUCCESS OF this program. Community leaders in other communities have 
developed their own contacts over the vears. On the Omaha reserve 
leaders would be without outside contacts were it not for the willingness 
of the members of the Nebraska We Shake Hands Advisory Committee 
to make themselves available whenever invited to help. The importance 
assigned to these outsiders was well illustrated in an article written by 
the Tribal Chairman, “these organizations and agencies are friends of the 
whole Omaha _ peopl Chev will give financial and technical assistance 
to anv tribal government elected by the Omaha people We need 
evervone who can give us monev and technical assistance and moral 
support. We need white friends to give us these things and we have 


SUC h friends 


1. Success in one area generates ambition to tackle bigger things 
Che first activities of the Omaha were not too significant. The purchase 


of an abandoned store did not involve considerable sums of money. That 


step is significant because for the first time the Omahas had a place ot 


their own, obtained without government grant or authority. Perhaps as 


a garden after harvest, it was cherished for the memory of the loving 
work that went into it. It became a symbol of what could be achieved 
if the Omaha pe yp really decided to work together towards a common 


purpose 


5. Outsiders must not interfere with self-determination of the reserve 
population The Omahas let no opportunity pass without mentioning 
what is different with their program. “Numerous possible solutions by 
the white men have failed. Here in Nebraska something different is 
be Ing tried \ program conceived and designed by the Indians in whi h 
substantial help is being received from non-Indian friends but in which 
those non-Indians agree not to dominate the program, to help but not 
dictate In my field work all those persons who were identified to m« 
as “successful Indian workers” had a profound respect tor and faith in 
the ability of Indians to choose desirable goals and make wise decisions 


once in possession of all the facts 


6. The Omaha approd h could be used immediately on any of oul 


Canadian reserves providing there were a group ot enlightened white 
citizens willing to work closely with a corresponding group of organized 


citizens from an Indian reserve It could be successful quite inde- 


Gilpin Wavre “litorial Omaha Community Couneil News, Vo! 
August 105s Macy Nebrask 


fimaha Council News, Vol. 2 s-4 Jan.-Feb 1M), Macy 
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pendently from the time, financial and human resources which govern- 
ment agencies were allowed to dedicate to that reserve by the official 
policies determined and adopted by provincial or federal cabinets. Any 
one of the readers of this article could initiate and give leadership to 
such a movement in the reserve closest to him 


Community Development is a new approach. As Director of Mani- 
toba’s Community Development program, I must confess to a certain 
partiality in favor of this approach. I can see, however, that it would 
be too ambitious to believe that in time each reserve will have a Com- 
munity Development Officer at its service. The Omaha program shows 
that this is not necessary. In their case, an outside committee composed 


of sympathetic technical advisors played the same role as a Community 
Development Officer with equally good results. It may even prove 
difficult to find enough qualified Canadians who would be willing to 
sacrifice urban comforts to take residence in an Indian reserve. For 
example, after having advertised in all major Canadian daily newspapers, 
we were not able to fill all our vacant positions for field officers and we 
are still looking for qualified applicants. The volunteer who agrees to 
work closely with a reserve will be able to enjoy the full challenge of a 
fresh approach to an old problem without sacrificing the comforts of 
urban living. I hope that one day we will see the Omaha Community 
Development plan repeated on several Canadian reserves. 

Jean H. Lagassé is Director of Community Development Service of the 
Department of Health and Public Welfare in the Province of Manitoba. 


Turning to the shape of things in African states, I find myself 
racked with mixed emotions. As an American Negro who is committed 
to integration, I am disturbed by African politicians who say white 
people must get out of politics. It sounds good, and at first hearing it 
sounds right. The shattering moment comes when one realizes that the 
Africans are saying that the ethnic majority should form the government 
in its own image. This argument becomes even more egregious, at least 
so it seems to me, when the Africans contend that an indigenous people 
have a right to form the government. This means, for example, that 
Europeans who have been in South Africa longer than Negroes have 
been in America have, at best, only squatters’ rights. 


Louis E. Lomax, The Reluctant African, Harper & Bros. 
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REFLECTIONS 
ON IEA’s FIRST 
ANNIVERSARY 


John Melling 


“How is 1£ a getting on ?” Though I think there is no escape from this 
question, I would rather the question were “How fares the Cause which 
1£A thinks it serves ?” For without this Cause, without some effort for 
this Cause, 1£ 4 is useless cumber. Twelve months ago, I suppose, the 
Cause was not vastly better known than 1£ a itself. Even today, if one 
says that 1£ a works for the advancement of Indians and Eskimos, the 
response is not likely to be: “Oh, we thought the Government took 
care of all that”; or “The 1e a — is that something to do with the 
Government ?” The implication is clear : “Indians and Eskimos are odd 
bodies in Canadian society, not really any of our business ; we look after 
ourselves (by and large); Government looks after them (by and large); 
this thing called 1£ 4, if it’s involved, is probably some specialized 
agency of the Government — something like Ec osoc within the uN ; 
good luck to it !” 

One can scarcely complain of the fact that 1£ a was unknown at 
birth. “1£ a” had not the financial backing of “No. 7”; no billboards told 


the glad tidings ; no hollow commercial radio studios re-echoed the cry. 
One could, however, complain that 1 £ a’s Cause seemed somehow less 
compelling than the Grey Cup. This, one surmised, was not because most 
White Canadians had perverse standards, but because — as was said of 
many Germans a generation ago — they did not know what was happen- 
ing in their country. 


I shall not easily forget my own first journeys to some Indian 
reserves in Canada: had my former experiences been confined to South 
East Asia, I would not, of course, have been so shocked. Or had I been led 
on a carefully conducted tour of Indian communities in the southern 
parts of our Provinces, I would complacently have remarked that the 
standards of housing were not noticeably lower than for White rural 
dwellers. My own tour, however, was not of Potemkin’s kind. So I was 
not at all amazed when very recently a Minister of the Crown told me 
that a “New Canadian” friend of his had never, in all her experience of 
European refugee-camps, seen worse conditions than those she now lived 
close-to in the reserves of highly civilized Canada. Relatively few 
Canadians appear yet to appreciate this kind of fact or to know that a 
large proportion of Canada’s 2200 reserves are — to quote an English 
press account — “thoroughly depressing places”, where many, many 
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human beings, who would love to be gay and to give honest labour, 
yet are half-ashamed they are Indian, live out disorganized, dispirited 
lives in domestic squalor, sub-health and fatalistic imprudence. Perhaps 
when some time next year a Government book is published, in a strictly 
limited edition of two hundred copies, and euphemistically to be entitled 
“Indian Living Conditions and Health”, the curious and aggressive White 
Canadian will insist on invading his local University library to get at 
last a vivid pictorial and statistical account of part of what it means to 
be an Indian in Canada. Before then, an equally valuable and similar 
book will appear (in a larger edition, interestingly, and with full co- 
operation of the Northern Affairs Department, under the manly title 
Eskimo Housing and Sickness) in which, for example, the reader will note 
that Eskimo infant deaths (before the age of one) account for 51% of all 
Eskimo deaths from all causes at all ages. 

But I had said there is no escape from the question : “How is 1E A 
getting on ?” For though 1£4 is not the whole of the effort, nor the 
whole of the non-governmental effort, to help strengthen the forces of 
Indian-Eskimo advancement (sections of Federal Government and of 
some Provincial Governments have much fine work to show, as have, for 
instance, the Churches and the Winnipeg Welfare Council) it is not idle 
to claim a close connection between 1£A and the Cause of the native 
peoples of Canada. How does one now describe where 1£ A “is”? By the 


number of its members ? By the amount of its budget ? By the multiplica- 
tion of the committees of its Board of Directors ? 


If this were all, or the main part, the tale would soon be told — 
almost fifty organizational members; almost four hundred individual 
members ; a budget of $33,000; six standing committees ; three sub- 
committees ; and, of course, a Board of Directors (now enlarged from 
27 to 54 persons). Do these facts give any clues ? They suggest at least 
some part of the story. Unless some need had been felt for a nation-wide, 
truly independent body that would concern itself with our native peoples, 
so many groups would not so quickly have linked themselves together 
through the 1£ 4. All these groups are, at least in some degree, active 
in the field of Canadian native affairs; three are wholly Indian in 
composition. 


The number of individual members is not so impressive. One has 
the suspicion that at present the real interest in our “first Canadians” is 
largely restricted to the leaders of organizations and that the process 
of permeating their rank-and-files with information about and concern for 
Indians and Eskimos has not proceeded very far. If 1£ a is to influence 
nolitical events, it must aim for individual members, not by the hundred 
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but by the thousand. Those few who give leadership to Canadian volun- 
teer groups, though they can, if they try hard, wield among their own 
people a wholly disproportionate weight, are each disqualified when it 
comes to the franchise from counting for more than one apiece. Since 
Democracy (politically speaking) is a system for counting heads, not 
weighing them, 1£ A — on its first birthday — is looking for many more 
heads. The number of Indian heads continues to grow, and, though 
condemned to being a minority, more than 50,000 of these can be 
counted for the first time when the next General Election comes. 

If, on our present membership showing, the politicians might be 
ready to cock a snook at us, so — if they took a look into our budget — 
might the Hudson’s Bay Company or Hollinger-Hanna. (Indeed, it was 
a little humiliating to find that one organization, when sending us a 
cheque, had marked it “Public Relations : Petty Cash”). Fortunately, so 
far, the Hudson’s Bay Company and Hollinger-Hanna (just to repeat 
my two examples) have shown a ready disposition to co-operate with us 
(as has in general Ottawa, with four Departmental Branches within our 
membership). Particularly in connection with our Northern Service Com- 
mittee and its three standing sub-committees, where work of great im- 
portance for the aid of Indians and Eskimos is in the offing, these giants 
of Business (and others such as the Shell Oil Company of Canada) have 
been giving the same impressive help from their staff as Government 
itself. Further, as those conversant with voluntary bodies will know, the 
size of a budget need be no true indication of power and influence, since 
volunteers give service that elsewhere must be paid for. If anyone were 
so foolish as to try to cost 1£ 4's volunteer services, we might still, of 
course, look like David beside Goliath ; but in that story, as the wise 
will reflect, looks were not in the end decisive. 

I have been presenting an organizational account of 1£ A in terms 
of co-operation between bodies of different kinds within a context of 
democratic power-relations. This, I think, is quite fair, so long a: we 
remember that what unites us is a moral Cause and that what we share 
as a Cause is not a rootless “Do-Goodism”. These features find their 
reflex in our Board of Directors. The Board has been constructed on the 
principle of an alliance. The alliance does not imply, any more than does 
NATO, that all the members see eye to eye. It implies that, so far as 
we can tell, the concern which links them is stronger than their differ- 
ences : it also implies that the links prevail over the ethnic difference, 
since side by side with White Canadian leaders sit leaders of our native 
peoples — one of the latter to every two of the former. 

Is this alliance static ? The very changes that have occurred during 
the last vear in the ethnic composition of the Board suggest that the 
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alliance is dynamic. When 1£ a began there were but two Indian mem- 
bers of the Board : today there are eighteen. This not only indicates that 
1E A is in process of creating and then serving two broad “constituencies” 
— native groups on the one hand and White groups on the other — but 
that, if through a failure of domestic “statesmanship” a choice had to be 
made between their rival claims upon our ear, the choice would be made 
in favour of the former. This is simply to point out that, like the ancient 
Antaeus, 1£ A is aware that no circumstances can justify its breaking 
contact with the source from which its concern and moral strength come. 
The real task, however, is to make and keep contact with both groups — 
the underprivileged minority and the prevailing majority. Simultaneously 
we have to encourage our native people to recover pride in their ancestry, 
to think hopefully and toughly about their prospects and to encourage 
our fellow Whites to show a more informed and serious concern about 
their less fortunate Indian and Eskimo brethren. The task otherwise 
expressed, is that all the members of the alliance share their life and 
strength so that Indians and Eskimos may go on and find what it lies 
within their nature to be. 

No real consideration of 1 £ a’s task can omit to take account of the 
general social context. The emergence from obscurity of Canada’s native 


peoples is one feature of a world-wide phenomenon. It would be untrue 


to say, of our Indians and Eskimos, that, like the peoples of Africa and 
Asia, they are in revolt against the White Man’s domination. Our Indians 
have almost spent their last breath of revolt (though the 1959 incidents 
among the Six Nations should keep us from undue complacency). As for 
Eskimos, their small numbers and wide dispersal forbid such demonstra- 
tions. Though, confronted with the “modern” way of life, the response 
of the Eskimo may well prove distinctive and less complex than the 
Indian's, the “threat” of the present situation is that many, especially of 
our Indians, will feel compelled to choose between two bad alternatives. 
Either they will “sulk in their tents”, quietly, stubbornly refusing even the 
best of the alien culture they're now offered, or they will assimilate 
themselves to White Canadian society “at the level of its lowest social 
class”. Such a threat, if executed, will scarcely hurt any individual White; 
but it will hurt the ideal of Canada as a multi-cultural community. It 
will help make nonsense of the boast that we, the People of Canada, are 
only alike in ways where not to be alike would destroy our society — a 
society of free and equal persons living in mutual tolerance at mutually 
acceptable standards. Probe that social aim deep enough and we find 
that the only ways in which (to some extent) we must be alike are those 
that relate to economic life : the life of religion, of politics, of “culture” 


remains free 
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Again, in solving our native problem, no such incompatibility exists, 
as in Africa it exists, between “maintaining Western standards of liveli- 
hood” and “promoting the advancement of the native peoples”. Nor, in 
Canada, need any White fear, as in Southern Rhodesia and elsewhere 
the White fears, that “giving the natives their heads” will destroy his 
political ascendancy. These simplicities, however, in the Canadian situa- 
tion produce their own grave complications. Overwhelmingly they pro- 
duce either plain unmitigated indifference to our native minorities or 
that sort of woolly, sentimental, romantic interest in these peoples which, 
just because it is devoid of intellectual basis and strength of moral fibre, 
is equivalent to neglect, to lack of “caring”. Whether evincing the wrong 
kind of interest or no interest at all, White Canadians of this sort are 
destroying the possibilities of a constructive solution, and obscuring from 
themselves and others “the higher values” within the Western tradition. 


None of these remarks would appear strange to anyone who had 
shared and reflected on the long discussions that last April produced 
1£ A's Brief to the Parliamentary Committee on Indian Affairs. It was 
there, for example, that we discovered that the economic aspect of 
Indian advancement is, in a certain sense, “basic and prior” — that an 


economic elevation provides at once the basis for integration and a 
platform on which the free life can be built, politically and “culturally” 
It was there too we discovered that effective political democracy is a 
“must” for our native peoples and that, because Canada is their one and 
only homeland, they have more right to keep the cultural best of their 
heritage than any immigrant Italian or German. These are the sort of 
insights we are trying to pass back to the native peoples who helped 
us to reach them. As we devise ways to get closer to more of them, they 
will take fresh heart and come closer to all of us. The same insights too 
we offer to the Whites through the means at our disposal, our two- 
monthly Bulletin, leaflets, special papers, conferences, seminars, TV and 
radio programs. At the least we hope to change attitudes, and to make 
prejudice and discrimination much less likely. 

1£A4 is still in the first phase of an independent career — though 
perhaps at the end of its beginning, burdened by a quantity of work 
that geometrically increases, yet trying hard to find resources for ambi- 
tious new programs. For research and study, and for mobilizing and 
co-ordinating volunteer service efforts, we are already well placed — and 
by our second birthday we shall have much achievement to report. For 
the present, the main thing to report is that our direction is set, that we 
are moving, that we face our journey with an urgent sense. As we 
advance, we propose no hair-shirt parade of past wrongs or of the 
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wronged ; but all sleep-walking will be definitely “out.” As opportunity 
offers, we intend to expose sluggish and superficial good will among 
Whites or apathetic consent among our natives as wholly inapplicable to 
the demands of the time. For this is the time for hard-headed thinking, 
firm decision, and forceful action directed to the future. 

Many times we have all said that the greatest need of our native 
peoples is that they be “accepted” by other Canadians. It would now 
be truer to the trend of our thought to say that the greatest need is to 
create the conditions in which our native peoples cannct but be accepted. 
When these peoples can be enabled to stand on their own economic legs 
and to lift their heads as our full equals in rights and powers, then there 
will be an end to chilly neglect, to pinpricks, even to imagined humilia- 
tions. Then we Whites may feel a trifle abashed by the richly various 
attitudes the native peoples can show, their subtlety of feeling ‘based on 
human relatious that are deep and stable, the imaginative sensitivity of 
some of their art, their unconditional sharing in situations of distress. 
Then they will again contribute to the advancement of Canada, helping 
us Whites to overcome breezy camaraderie and certain tastes that 
uniformity alone could seem to sanction. 

Mr Melling is Director of the Indian-Eskimo Assoc. 
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A COMMENT 
ON PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE WEALTH 


Paul Fox 


rhe interesting article by Sir Geoffrey Vickers in the January issue of 
FOOD FOR THOUGHT explained how the contrasting theories of 
free enterprise and socialism developed side by side in Great Britain 
during recent decades. Sir Geoffrey abstained from trying to draw any 
parallels in Canada. At risk of rushing in where angels fear to tread 
(and earning the sobriquet usually applied to such intruders), I would 
like to hazard a few remarks about the Canadian scene since the matte: 
is relevant to the pattern of our political parties and pertinent to 
their future 

The question boils down to this, does a socialist party have any 
indigenous basis in Canada, and—more importantly — does it have 
any future? 

The answer in a nutshell to the first part of the question is, in mv 
opinion, no. This country has never had a socialist movement which 
arose naturally out of Canadian conditions. 1 am not talking about 
government-sponsored collectivistic efforts such as public hydro-electric 
companies, of which we have had plenty, nor am I judging whether or 
not this has been good or bad. I am merely saying that there has never 
been any home-grown theory of socialism peculiar to Canada, comparable 
to Fabian socialism in England, for example, or to utopian socialism >! 
the Bellamy stamp in the United States or the Fourier breed in France 
or similar to Marxism in Germany. 


Virtually all of our socialist doctrines have been imported, chiefly 
from the United Kingdom. Professor Frank Underhill, one of the 
founders of Canada’s socialist party, the Co-operative Commonwealth 


Federation, commented recently that in his opinion this was one of 
the major reasons for the failure of socialism to make headway in this 
country. His remarks were something to the effect that the intellectuals 
espousing it (many of whom like himself had studied in Britain) were 
too much influenced by the English model and tried to transplant it 
bodily to Canada without allowing for the different conditions here. 
What are those conditions? The most striking is that in North 
America there is no recognition of an established class system. Most 
people believe they belong to the middle class, and whether or not 
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they do is irrelevant — it is what a person thinks he is that counts. 
Every one tends to look on himself as a little capitalist, saving his 
money (or, more likely, borrowing it), buying his own home or car 
or summer cottage with a boat, or setting himself up as a small inde- 
pendent entrepreneur with a special line, such as a commission sales- 
man or a television repairman. Even in those industries where workers 
are tied to an assembly line, they display many of the same tastes - 
homes, cars, Tv sets — as the most orthodox members of the bourgeoisie. 

The community is thus inimical to the ideology of socialism. Class 
exploitation, or class war, so dear to the heart of the Marxist, is dis- 
counted by the average North American, to whom individual oppor- 
tunity, combined with a vague predilection for “togetherness”, is more 
appealing. Talk of class conflict only scares him. He might lose the 
house he’s buying on a 30-year mortgage. 

This sentimental attachment to individualism no doubt corresponds 
to the pioneer nature of the continent. We are still young and personal 
initiative was the key to the opening up of the hinterland. 

At the same time the parallel but contradictory desire for “together- 
ness’ reflects also the pioneer’s longing for the warmth of human 
security in face of the harshness and loneliness of an adverse physical 
climate. In Canada these factors have created a desire — and a need — 
for large scale government assistance. This was as true of the French 
regime (e.g. government-sponsored colonizing companies) as it was 
of Confederation (the building of the Canadian Pacific Railway). And 
it is still true today. Witness the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
and the federal subsidy for the building of the trans-Canada pipeline. 
It is interesting that in the United States, where in most places the 
climate is less overwhelming, the attitude towards government protection 
is much less favourable. But in Canada there seems to be no way 
around the need for a large measure of collectivism. 

However, that is certainly not the same thing as saying that all 
Canadians are socialists. Far from it. There is a big difference frequently 
between what men do and what they think, and also what they will 
vote for 

The conclusion | would draw from this for the future of a socialist 
party in Canada is that if it wishes to succeed, it should ers moderate 
collectivist policies but call them something else. This is, after all, what 
the Conservative and Liberal parties have been doing for decades, and 
thus far they have alternated in possession of the reins of government. 

Paul Fox is Associate Professor, Department of Political Economy, 
University of Toronto 





MEET 
THE 
CHALLENGE 


Hope Holmested 


The Second Conference on Aging in British Columbia, with the title 
“Meet the Challenge”, was held in June, 1960. The spirit of the meetings 
was indeed challenging, and while there is obviously much to be done, 
the ak A of aging, the segregation and status of the aged, and 
the needs of an individual rather than a group carried the conference 
to a productive conclusion. Dr Ralph Goldman, from the University 
of California Medical Centre in Los Angeles, and Mr Harold Arbach, 
Asst. Director, Inter-University Training Institute on Social Gerentology, 
University of Michigan, gave wise and constructive leadership. It was 
felt by the participants that Canadian leaders should be brought more 
into the leadership roles, and that conferences such as this should be 
held even on a yearly basis. 

If we realize that at this moment there are as many people 65 
vears of age and over in the States and Canada as the total present 
population of Canada, we see that it is time we took a clear look at 
what is happening and produce some answers now. 

Some of the Conference highlights are interesting to consider — 

Dr Ralph Goldman opened the Conference. His address covered 
the Bronze Age, when man’s life expectancy was 18 years, to 1957 
when it had increased to 69.3 years. He proved that in the last 50 
years our span of life has not increased greatly, but that a great many 
more people, owing to the improved treatment of children and young 
adults, are now living out the full span. He feels, however, that while 
progress must continue to be made against the diseases of senescence, 
life expectancy itself can only be lengthened by exploring new techniques 
which will increase vital energy and thus allow for a longer, fuller, and 


more active and creative life span. 


Harold Arbach said that if we are to meet the challenge of aging 


in a positive and constructive way, not as a set of recurring problems, 


but on terms of potential development, we must realize the crucial role 
of social attitudes towards the aged. He spoke of the difference in 
family structures and living conditions to-day, and pointed out that now 
the aged are in a distinct social category that is unique ; that this group 
is not necessarily seen as performing productive functions, and _ that, 
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therefore, we must support the older persons financial position and 
provide conditions under which they can maintain their sense of social 
being and usefulness. 

The panel concluded that efforts should be directed to the delay, 
or arresting, of the process of deterioration, and to developing the older 
person's neglected potentials. 

Dr Wallace likened the medical problems of the aging to a ladder 
with the people moving from rung to rung as they progress and regress 
up and down. It is only by team work that opportunity to progress up 
the ladder can be given to those able to become more independent 
with proper assistance, and that adequate and rounded care can be 
available as need arises maintaining the identity of each individual. 

On Attitudes Toward Aging Dr Goldman showed the effect of 
organization and industrialization of our society on the basic economic 
independence of our agrarian society. It has isolated seniors from their 
children geographically, socially and culturally, resulting in the loss of 
social leadership and authority. It seems unlikely that any generation 
will ever again see as many basic and fundamental changes. The 
problem of the aged can be subdivided into those who are aged, and 
those who will become so. Society must work out a large part of this 
problem and divide the burden. It must be responsible for maintaining 
at least a minimum standard for the lives it preserves, and must con- 
stantly re-assess the minimum standard. Adult education, mental health 
and health education should be encouraged and expanded. 

We are told that we live in a work-centred society, and that on 
the loss of an economically productive occupation our older citizens 
lose their role in society and become displaced persons. Dr Goldman 
believes in retirement at 60, so that one is sufficiently flexible to work 
out a retirement programme. He suspects that much of the status 
thought to be from work is in reality derived from the more favourable 
income status. It is consoling to know that although experience may 
more than compensate for declining physical power, intellectual activity 
and judgment, as opposed to creativity, may continue to increase through- 
out most of a lifetime. Dr Goldman concluded — there are three things 
we are obliged to provide for our elder citizens : The first is to maintain 
enjoyable function for as long as possible; the second, to preserve 
dignity against all onslaught; and the third, to provide a comfortable 
death. This will require the mobilization of all our resources. 

Dr McCann, following this statement, discussed the fact that com- 
munity organization is one method of bringing about social change, 
-it brings about a more favourable adjustment between community 
resources and needs, when these needs can be met most effectively 
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through joint or co-operative group effort. It is probably fair to say 
that many community programmes would never have started, or their 
direction would have been considerably altered, if a co-operative 
approach involving professional personnel as well as lay citizens, sys- 
tematically undertaken, had been employed in the early planning stage. 

A panel presentation stating the problems that need to be met 
set the stage for the workshop discussions. The following 25 resolu- 


tions show the thinking of the delegates and the next steps to be taken 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF WORKSHOPS 


Section One 
Recreational Services in the Community 


1. That the daily newspapers be asked to provide a weekly page specifically for 
older people with publicity regarding social centres, activities, etc 
That a committee be established to coordinate agencies serving older people 
and act as an advisory body to the Provincial Government 

3. That more social centres be established for older people. 

. That staffs of community centres, through contact with churches and other 
service groups, attempt to recruit needed volunteer visitors 

. That the Community Chest budget for the Committee on the Welfare of the 
Aged be re-appraised in the light of the needs of the older population—a 
large segment of the community 
That a program registry, similar to that in Victoria, be established in this 
community. 

7. That there be more research in all areas of work with the aged, including 
studies of recreatinoal habits of older people 


Section Two 
Services for People in Boarding Homes and Hospitals (three groups ) 


1. That ALL institutions caring for two or more persons, for hire, be licensed 
2. That a central registry be established for the registration of boarding homes 
and private hospitals, and vacancies therein, such registry to be directed by 
a person competent to screen applications for need and to direct applicants 
to an appropriate service 
That a coordinated approach be made to the recruitment, training and placing 
of volunteers in work wtih the aged 
. That the need for additional facilities, such as geriatric units in each general 
hospital, be further examined 
5. That publicity be sought through the media of newspapers, radio and tele- 
vision for all aspecis of work with the aged. 
. That a committee, in addition to the Committee on the Welfare of the Aged, 
be established—a corps group, modelled on the Silver Threads organization 
7. That church groups and other organizations (such as the Canadian Legion, 
I.0.D.E.) receive reports of this conference for their immediate use, and that 
such organizations b« represented at future conferences. 
. That a speakers’ roster be maintained, and speakers provided on demand 
for groups interested in some aspects of work with the aged. 
That special commendation be extended to the Junior League for the project 
they have undertaken in work with the aged. 
That more adequate coverage be considered for medical care of marginal 
income groups. Specifically recommended: drugs at cost; reciprocal agre« 
ments between provinces and counties. 
11. That a third category of care between private nursing homes and boarding 
or rest homes be provided 
12. That the possibility of licensing practical nurses be explored 
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13. That some means of ensuring voting rights to confined patients be explored 

14. That rehabilitation services through specialists working in boarding and 
nursing homes—consultation, staff training, work with patients—be fostered 
in this community. 


Section Three 
Services to Individuals in Their Homes. 


1. That a central registry of all resources, public and private, on a province- 

wide basis be established, with specific centres in all large cities, 
That the Committee on the Welfare of the Aged accept responsibility for 
bringing together leaders in the fleld of the aging from all parts of the 
Province for the purpose of establishing a co-ordinating council on aging, 
organized as a Society. 

3. That research and study be directed toward that segment of the population 
between the ages of 65 and 70, about whom, because of their financial inde- 
pendence and for other reasons, we know little. 

. That the Department of Welfare be requested to include in the application 
for Old Age Assistance, information on religious affiliation, and that such 
information be made available to appropriate religious organizations. 


Dr Goldman commented and brought the Conference to a close. 

We have recognized that we are faced with a generation in tran- 
sition ; that there is no average person or problem, but individuals who 
are unique ; that resources must be mobilized, coordinated and inte- 
grated, and there is great need for a central agency ; that there is need 
for training of personnel. 

He concludes — I should like to see all the problems of aging largely 
resolved. We really do not have such problems! We have people and 
problems of living. If we work out the problems at 16, or at 36 or at 


60, the techniques are the same. People must be seen as people and 
not as a given age group. 


I would like to quote a comment attributed to Maurice Chevalier 
— “Old age isn’t so bad when you consider the alternative”. 

Miss Holmested is Chairman, Ontario Division, Senior Citizens 
Committee 
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PARAMETER 


For the Chinese around the world, the forthcoming year is the Year 
of the Ox. For those of us in adult education as indeed for many 
Canadians of every sort it seems to be the Year of the Long Look, the 
year, perhaps, of the Narcissus. All of us, for some reason or another 
seem to be engaged in the evaluation or re-evaluation of a variety of 
collective and individual goals. In the past three months at least ten 
organizations have indicated a determined if reluctant entry into the 
labyrinth of self-examination: one year plans, five year plans, seven year 
plans and all manner of fixed projects abound. Even adult education 
itself, in its central national body appears to be grappling with this 
slippery and exhaustive process. This is to say nothing of the legion 
of perspiring Royal Commissions with their vans of secretaries, camp- 
followers, and exhaustively prepared briefs that seem to have been 
crossing and recrossing our trembling but apparently obscure society. 
We seem determined to become the most self-conscious civilization ever 
to exist. One despairs for the future historian. 


Turning to the numbers of organizations involved in these investiga- 


tions, one cannot help admire their energy and determination, and 
welcome the opportunity to assist. 


One should have no illusions about 
the dangers and pain of this task, nor of its inherent difficulties. What 
we are witnessing is a multiplicity of acts of collective learning. The art 
of self-examination surely is the first step in the process of assimilating 
the past. This, in turn, is the foundation upon which all successful 
learning is based. To undertake such a task individually is hard enough, 
to succeed in it collectively is extremely difficult. The final aim presum- 
ably is the renaissance of an organization able to respond to the present 
and future in terms that its adherents can both understand and control, 
yet without sacrificing the advantage of accumulated experience and 
its own traditions. 

If the structure of organized social life worked according to the 
rules of Adam Smith, then we would be free of this tiresome business. 
When an organization rose to perform a specific function, such as for 
example the present Committee on Nuclear Hazards, it would exist so 
long as it fulfilled or tried to fulfill its goals. When its goal was reached, 
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or when ‘the conditions changed so as to render its service irrelevant, 
the organization would disappear. A free market of needs and 
organized responses would give rise to new organizations, while putting 
down those whose functions seemed obscure or out of touch. All ‘of us 
know however that this doesn’t always happen. Certainly there is a 
certain amount of free play cf collective development in human organiza- 
tion, more so in the United States than in Canada; but we are aware, 
sometimes painfully, that habits develop, vested interests occur, property 
appears, images develop, and inflexibility seems distressingly abundant. 
Sometimes this inflexibility makes it difficult or impossible for the 
society to respond as freely and gracefully as it should to new needs. 
Attention is mobilized and focussed on goals and functions that once 
were important and vital, but are no longer so. There seems no time 
or energy for emergencies apparent to more perceptive or far-seeing 
individuals. 

We know also of the sharp breaks sometimes forced on organizations 
that wish to survive. A new group forces its way to power, a new leader 
appears, a new direction (sometimes) is developed. When this occurs 
throughout a society we call it a revolution, but we are far more accus- 
tomed to it within the affairs of the many organizations with which we 
are familiar. Perhaps it is more familiar within industrial organizations 


than anywhere else. But we are also aware that these sharp breaks with 
the past which often mean the destruction of individuals, of relationships, 
and the rejection of everything done up to that point, are often empty 
of change, futile in interest. They seem the most haphazard of methods 
by which to achieve the results we seek. 


Despite then the lack of satisfaction in the less dramatic, less 
spectacular self-study, our svmpathy and admiration is with these efforts. 
The sociologists have termed it “growth by loss of function”. We can 
perhaps take courage in the fact that their investigations have led them 
to designate it “growth” rather than mere change. It requires the 
patient attention to as many views as wish to express themselves, the 
concern for persuasion and the provision of opportunity to experiment. 
On the other hand it requires the willingness to admit a possible new 
function, and the courage to drop an old one. Organizations like schools 
can always add or promise to add functions, subtracting them for greater 
effort and concentration on the new, is what hurts. It really hurts. 
Above all it requires the acceptance of past goals, and past activities as 
haviug been right and proper in their own period, with the steady and 
clear insistence that they are no longer appropriate. For everyone 
involved, this may require the tolerance of doubt, insecurity, and frustra- 
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tion. At the same time the rewards of utilizing the accumulated 
experience of oneself as well as of an organization are great. The main- 
tenance of continuity in a society so wracked with change as ours, is 
essential. 


What we have been describing, of course, are the basic characteris- 
tics of learning. It fascinates us to see them operate collectively in so 
similar a fashion as we have come to expect them as individuals. There 
is a great variety of methods of going about this sort of investigation; 
we welcome all of them. No one is completely right, no one wrong. We 
hope that a great many of the organizations will share this experience 
and their own particular style of accomplishing it with us. We are as 
interested in their failures, as in their successes. 


But a further problem remains. Why is it so much of this self- 
contemplation is taking place at the same time. Why have so many 
organizations come to this point of doubt at the same time. Is it because 
the overall establishment seems so bereft of direction. Is it because we 
have suddenly exhausted the intellectual capital of the twentieth century? 
Perhaps! But perhaps it is a more specific change than that. Perhaps our 
notion of the good society is changing. Perhaps we are less content to 
accept that individual actions, tempered by limited social restrictions, 
will produce the sort of future we desire. The notion of the automatic 
upward thrust of society promoted by the natural self-interest of indi- 
viduals, already dead in economic affairs, is dying in social and moral 
affairs as well. We seem less content to let the future arrive, more intent 
on trying to determine it, jointly, to our joint benefit. The limited goals 
which present themselves in terms of six year plans, ten year plans, etc., 
are only an indication for the need of constant reflection and evaluation, 
both for ourselves and for our associations. We are less concerned per- 
haps with sacrificing everything now to what might be, more aware of 
the quality of our times in the present, yet not ignoring the fact that 
the present contains the inescapable factor of change. 


The only human, dignified way to respond to change is by learning. 


Only by learning can a man or an organization avoid becoming a victim 


of change. Thus we are intrigued by organizations that set about their 
learning in a systematic and disciplined fashion. We know that time set 
aside from a demanding present for consideration of a complex future, _ is 
dearly bought and paid for. But the payment is in the courage of 
learning, the true currency of the post-industrial society. Organizations 
that make provision for their members to learn in the very art of 
conducting their affairs, create adults 
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113 
AND ALL 
THAT 


J. Roby Kidd 


THE CANADIAN CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION Office 
is now distributing a study guide on Continuing Education. At the 
CAAE we are also engaged in developing a statement on Continuing 
Education as one of the nine studies that is being prepared for the 
Conference. The Committee responsible for this study, which is to 
appear in both French and English, has as members: Mrs Edith Adam- 
son, Prof. Harry Avison, Dr W. B. Baker, Mr Robert H. Blackburn, Mr 
Donald Brundage, Senator Donald Cameron, Mr Gordon Campbell, Mr 
John Colman, Mr Stephen Davidovich, Mr Al Hepworth, Miss Madeleine 
Joubert, Miss Josephine Lynam, Rev Eric O'Connor, Mr Arthur Pigott, 
Father P. André Renaud, Mr Ronald Ritchie, Mr Max Swerdlow, Mr 
Alan Thomas, Mr Herman P. Timmons, Dr Bert E. Wales, Mr Napoleon 
Leblanc, Mr André L’Heurevx 


PEOPLE: Wilf Jobbins is off to Latin America to represent the 
National Film Board there. This seems like a very opportune move. 
Alisdair Morrison of Saskatchewan House has gone to Australia to visit 
his family. We are hoping that he will return to Canada before long. 
Guy Beaugrand Champagne formerly in the Extension Department of 
the University of Montreal, has been home from Turkey for a few weeks. 


IN PREVIOUS YEARS _ we were deeply engaged in the planning 
of Canadian Library Week. This year’s chairman is Dr Kaye Lamb; 
national secretary is Miss Kathleen Jenkins and the office is in Ottawa. 
Excellent plans for the week have been made—the dates are April 16-24. 


WE HAVE JUST ESTIMATED the number of provincial or 
regional conferences on education that will be held before the main show 
on February 1962, or in preparation for the national conference on adult 
education next October. It comes to the frightening total of fourteen! 


FEW PEOPLE HAVE BEEN members of the Ca ae longer 
than Kenneth Young, and no one was more often in our headquarters 
when aid or advice was needed. In addition to his many duties in the 
Community Programmes Branch, Ken was able to give personal leader- 
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ship to the Home and School movement and the recreation programmes 
of most communities over many years. This service will be remembered 
as long as the extraordinary courage with which he met his illnesses. 


THERE HAVE BEEN two Unesco World Conferences and Presi- 
dent of the first of these was Dr Johannes Novrup, the gifted headmaster 
of the Magleaas Folkschool in Denmark. Not only was Novrup a mentor 
of mine, he was a close personal friend. His passing serves to remind us 
that the influence of the Danish folk high schools outside Denmark far 
exceeds even what they have served to accomplish in the homeland. It 
isn’t that the idea has been transplanted; there are few real folkschools 
outside of Scandinavia. But everywhere in the world, men and women 
have been encouraged by the success, and by the conception of the folk- 
school, to try to develop some indigenous brand of education for adults 
that manifest the spirit, if not the identical form, of the Danish move- 
ment. We would hope that when Canada’s adult educational efforts are 
carried abroad that the same kind of immortality will be afforded them. 


A SECOND SHORT COURSE for instructors of the Canadian 
Labour Congress was held in Banff School of Fine Arts in February. 
Staff: Mrs Carol Stensland, Alan Thomas and J. R. Kidd. This is part 
of a five-year plan for developing higher standards in trade union 
education, a plan on which Max Swerdlow has been at work for several 
months. 


MADELEINE JOUBERT, Secretary of the Institut canadien 
d’Education des Adultes has told us of a range of new programs which 
the Institute has commenced in the city of Montreal. Since the change 
in government in Quebec it appears that there will be much increased 
public support for adult education. 


WORK IN COMPLETING theca ae National Library is going 
ahead rapidly with the aid of a grant from the Atkinson Foundation and 
under the directions of Diana Ironside. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE FUND forthe headquarters of 


the India Adult Education Association are coming in in encouraging 
numbers and amounts. There is still time to send your contribution to 
Alex Laidlaw, Chairman of the Fund. 


W. R. CARROLL, a former chairman and life member of the Cana- 
dian Association for Adult Education, has been elected president of the 
Canadian Institute on Public Affairs. He succeeds Dr Murray G. Ross, 
president of York University, who has been president since 1957, 
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THE 
EDUCATIONAL 
CHALLENGE 


Sir Philip Morris 


Looked at from the educational point of view, and in relation to 
intellectual environment and climate of opinion, the school curriculum, 
and more important still the philosophy of the curriculum, needs a lot of 
attention. The time spent by teachers and pupils in educational institu- 
tions is of such value and the aim of the enterprise is of such importance 
that it needs to be well used. While all established subjects as subjects 
have their status in relation to an educational curriculum, they have 
different values in accordance with the differences between people and 
the different ways in which they wish to employ their abilities as well 
as according to what is regarded as the educational result which the 
curriculum has such an important part in achieving or failing to achieve. 
There are many other misunderstandings which creep in and high 
among them are attempts which have been made to divide subjects 
into those which are liberal on the one hand and illiberal on the other, 
or into those which are vocational and non-vocational, or into those 
which are pure and applied. Of these, the only one which can lay 
claim to any kind of validity is the last, and even that, while at times it 
may be useful in a practical sense, is not fundamentally of any great 
importance. We could, without serious risk, adopt and act upon the 
assumption that all subjects can be any and all of these things according 
to the way in which teacher and student use them for educational 
purposes. But even such an assumption does not affect the necessity to 
recognise the importance of some kind of balance of subjects in a 
curriculum which will by itself have an enduring influence and assist 
pupils and students the better to understand their world and to meet 
its problems. 

The need for ensuring that there is a balance to the curriculum 
as it is experienced by any particular pupil or student has become more 
important for other reasons also. Along with the introduction of 
scientific subjects, or, as I am inclined to think, caused by their intro- 
duction, a more rigid division. into subjects, and tendencies towards 
specialisation began. The addition of much more subject matter to the 
curriculum was achieved by the addition of separate subjects and 
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activities rather than by any methods of absorption. This was in part 
due to the initial separation between the older subjects and the new 
ones with the result that there were things to be taught which fell 
outside the normal range of qualification and competence of general 
teachers. A practice which began as a matter of necessity and con- 
venience developed into principles of organisation which have gone a 
long way in the schools and even further in the universities. To these 
changes is chiefly due the fact that some people can complete the whole 
of their education either in the humanities or in the sciences. In face 
of the problems and difficulties of the modern world, this cannot be 
right. The methods and objectives of scientific subjects are quite 
properly different from those of the humanities, their subject matter 
also differs, but that does not mean that they do not inter-act and react 
upon each other. In addition to disclosing and uncovering facts about 
the physical world, and bringing comprehension of physical phenomena 
more and more within our grasp, scientific advances have inevitably 
caused a reappraisal of the position of man in the physical universe 
and a re-assessment of his powers and capacities to control his 
environment. 

But we ought also to keep in mind that the resolution of unhappy 
divisions between the humanities and the sciences is only one amongst 
a number of problems which have arisen. The greater adoption in 
practice of academic organisation based upon subjects and the principles 
of specialisation has made it more possible for other subjects to be 
introduced on the basis that they are directly related to and important 
in connection with particular kinds of employment. But apart altogether 
from the consideration of subjects, the effects upon the nature and 
quality of human relations in the educational process have been very 
significant. As the pupil grows older, he comes into contact with more 
and more teachers in the course of a week at school, each of whom 
regards his responsibilities to the pupil as being limited and particular. 
It is a state of affairs in which the relationship of the teacher with the 
pupil as a whole person and a feeling on the part of the pupil that all 
teachers are concerned with all aspects of his education are less likely 
to arise. Indeed, it is justifiable to offer the criticism that the curriculum 
as devised and the arrangements for carrying it out both show an 
excessive preoccupation with subjects and consequently insufficient 
concern for the pupils and students as people. 

What goes on in universities and the principles upon which 
university education is based have in a variety of ways an immense 
effect upon the schools. Thus corresponding tendencies towards spe- 
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cialisation and fragmentation and towards a bigger emphasis upon 
subjects than upon people in the universities would have their reper- 
cussions on the schools. There is here a two-way traffic. Those in 
universities think they know what they would like to do and also what 
kind of preparation they would like their students to have before 
coming to the university, and this expresses itself in entrance qualifica- 
tions which must be obtained as a condition of eligibility for admission. 
It is also those who have come under the influence of university 
arrangements during the course of their university education who 
eventually become responsible for what goes on in the schools. The 
relationship between schools and universities is thus circular, and if 
any vices enter in anywhere, the circle can become vicious ; and all 
circles, vicious or otherwise, are very difficult to break. 

Universities, at any rate throughout the Commonwealth, and in 
many other parts of the world also, owe allegiance to a common tradition 
and are very much aware of it. The revival of interest in intellectual 
and academic affairs which took place five or six hundred years ago, 
from which our fundamental ideas about universities derive, was a 
movement throughout the western world at large. The universities of 
earliest foundation owed much to and were closely related to each 
other. But there is, as I think, a much newer and quite distinct 
university movement which, while owing much to the age-long ideas 
of universities, derives chiefly from comparatively recent changes in 
the modern world which have made more knowledge, better training 
and higher qualifications necessary to a very much higher proportion 
of the population in any country. This proportion has been increasing 
phenomenally through this century and will continue to increase for a 
long time to come. Thus the forces which gave rise to the development 
of many new universities and to the rapid increase in their population 
sprang from the increased, diverse and continuously changing require- 
ments of changing society. Some universities which have reached 
maturity within the span of a generation, or a little more or less, began 
as institutions providing an education directly related to certain pro- 
fessions and occupations, and amongst these what might be termed 
the newer professions and occupations sometimes predominated. It was 
only in due course that the deep-rooted ideas of what a university 
should be re-asserted themselves and encouraged growth towards 
universality, or, put in another way, the representation within them of 
as many as possible of the subjects or fields into which knowledge is 
divided. But the close relationship between the curriculum and certain 
particular professions and occupations remains. In universities of ancient 
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foundation, the predominating influence is the older professions and 
occupations, whereas in those of newer foundation, it tends to be the 
newer professions and occupations and the subjects which are relevant 
to them. The complication of modern life increases the number of 
kinds of occupation for which particular qualifications are necessary 
because, as we have seen, in a world of ordinary activity in which 
specialisation is so rife, experts in great variety are essential. Thus more 
and more occupations which are evolving towards full professional 
standing look towards universities for the provision of appropriate 
training and qualifications. But insofar as all universities seek quite 
rightly to become comprehensive and embrace all academic activities, 
the advancement of knowledge and the very great increase in the 
amount of subject matter available has led towards fragmentation and 
specialisation solely for these reasons. 

The growing attention which has got to be given at the present 
time in England to the relationship between universities and schools 
and the way in which they inter-act upon each other, not necessarily 
to their mutual advantage, and the not unrelated question of what the 
relationship in universities should be between research and teaching 
is certainly worthy of note. As regards the latter, it is simpler to think 
of research as care for the preservation and advancement of knowledge 
and of teaching as care for students. Put in this way, it becomes 
apparent that universities must care for both and that it is one of their 
chief duties to ensure that neither militates against the other. It seems 
to be the case that to the extent to which the balance is disturbed serious 
results ensue. It is not only that the universities themselves are affected 
and that their responsibilities are less fully discharged but also that 
the relationship between universities and schools and the objectives 
which schools set themselves suffer also. In the last resort, simply because 
universities must go on, they would have to take the students which 
the schools had prepared and deal with them in accordance with the 
preparation which the schools had given them. But it is not reasonable 
to expect that the schools should become the sole custodians of the 
academic well-being of their pupils, and conversely it is to be expected 
that in a world in which there is inescapably much competition, the 
schools should struggle to do their best for their pupils in relation to 


what appear to be the current and prospective expectations and require- 
ments of universities. 


There is one particularly dangerous argument which touches these 
matters and which I must especially refer to. There are those who 
argue that the curriculum of the university need provide only for the 
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specific training which, in relation to his intended future, an under- 
graduate requires. They defend this view by arguing further that 
students will obtain the broad education which a university should give 
from informal activities and from each other. The dangers inherent 
in this point of view are two-fold. In the first place, it greatly exag- 
gerates, and wrongly, the significance of the absorption of specific 
information and of specific training in techniques and skills. But these 
things are of course very important and it is for this reason that the 
exaggeration of their importance is so dangerous. It is not enough that 
a student's attitude towards his subject should be confined to the 
acquisition of competence in doing things. It is essential that he should 
learn how to think about them and further, to think about them in a 
wide and profitable context. Further, this argument is dangerous 
because it wrongly assesses the importance of student associations, 
residential life and all the extra-curricular activities which are and 
ought to be very evident features of university life and living. These 
things are all important in themselves and do not exist to correct or 
compensate for weaknesses in the organisation and arrangements of 
the systematic instruction which a university provides. There is no 
doubt that the informal education which student and pupil receive is 
as important to them in the last resort as their formal education, but 
the quality of both formal and informal education eg ge upon the 
extent to which they are complementary and seen to be in a proper 
relationship with and relevant to each other. The core of bine and 
school life ought to be always academic, and formal activities should 
be such that they inspire and illuminate everything else which takes 
place 

With the pressure upon educational institutions to prepare their 
pupils for the specific requirements in the way of knowledge and 
qualifications of the modern world, it is arguable that they feel less 
responsibifity than they once did for the preservation and improvement 
of social‘and moral virtues. This aspect of education is of such 
surpassing importance that some consideration of how we stand is 
perpetually necessary. Throughout the world, many things conspire to 
alter the ‘o of adolescents and young men and women in society. 
They are looked to by industry and commerce as an extremely important 
market. “The y freque tly, and at a young age, have a greater purchasing 
power than their parents, and they find the restraints and limitations 
which are inherent in any form of discipline less and less acceptable. 
At any rate some of them quite understandably get the wrong impres- 
sion that because restraints and limitations are inherent in any form 
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of discipline, even self discipline, it is unnecessary. This is a serious 
matter, and is in part an educational problem. An older generation 
is faced with the difficulty of transmitting, in circumstances which, as 
young men and women, they did not themselves experience, precepts 
and principles which they themselves comprehended in a very different 
setting. In this we have to admit that we are not as successful as we 
ought or would like to be, and the more we search our consciences, 
the more we come to realise that precept must be reinforced by 
example, and that in the modern world it is the whole setting of 
mature activity which sets the example. Society must not woo the 
rising generation as customers to purchase commodities and services, 
and then blame young customers for thinking that what they buy is 
good for them. Nor, in such circumstances can we expect young people 
readily to accept that all these blandishments are mistaken and that the 
commodities and services offered are in fact harmful. 


There is no escape from the extreme difficulties of this position 
except by the re-assertion of an active conscience about many activities 


of modern society, some of which are industrialised, commercialised 


and profitable. In schools and universities, an older idea that education 
was inevitably and rightly concerned with the building of men and 
women could with advantage weigh heavier when we are arriving at 
the various balances which must be struck between things and con- 
siderations which, at any rate on the surface, compete with each other 
for time and attention. 

It is altogether too superficial to say that the end-product of a 
university is its graduates. It is nearer the truth to consider a university 
as a continuous building operation in which the effectiveness of the 
work of building depends all the time upon the way in which it is 
being done. Seen in this way, a university, in order to fulfil its function, 
must belong to a world which is broader and larger than its immediate 
neighbourhood. It could and should have roots in its own locality 
but it must grow and flourish in a far wider setting. It can and will 
incidentally perform local services and be seen to be locally useful 
but it is not to be thought of or judged in such a limited context. The 
future of mankind depends upon the maintenance of values, an 
appreciation of the big things of life everywhere, and visions of great- 
ness yet to be achieved. Man cannot possibly content himself with 
the trivial round and the common task and by finding, by way of 
contrast from what he calls his work, relaxation in any excitement or 


self-indulgence which suggest themselves to him 
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There seem to be two contrasting dangers which have always 
to be faced. On the one hand, universities cannot always or even 
often immediately submit to pressure from outside in order to be 
convenient and useful. On the other hand, they must be quick to see 
and appreciate the things of greatest significance in the contemporary 
scene and be ever willing to do for society as a whole and for individuals 
anything lying within their province which can be of lasting and 
permanent assistance. In the last resort, however,—and I say it although 
it sounds tautologous—a university must be and remain a university 
first and foremost unless it is to fail in everything that it attempts. 


All our experience shows that the virtuous man who is ignorant 
and the clever man who is a fool are both dangerous to mankind and 
society. The critical and indeed perilous state of human affairs at the 
present time should impress upon our minds that the principles upon 
which man behaves and the ends which he regards as worthwhile 
become more and more vital as his powers over the physical universe 
and over life itself increase. We live in a complicated world in which 
man can have, and progressively has, more and more which adds to 
his security and can give him enjoyment and satisfaction. We cannot, 
however, escape the challenge that it is how man exercises his choice 
about what he will embrace and what he will avoid which must 
inevitably determine the issue 


Sir Philip Morris is Vice-Chancellor of Bristol University. The above 
paragraphs are taken from the second of two lectures delivered at the 
University of Western Ontario. 


My own feeling is that every yes must have a no lurking in the 
shadows, to mark the limits beyond which a moral human being cannot 
go. My feeling is also that every no must have a yes implicit in it: 
man must not only say what he refuses to work or fight or die for—he 
must add what he will agree to work or fight or die for. A no without 
such a yes is arid, arrogant and perverse, just as a yes without a no in 
the background is comfortable and craven. In the end . . . the basic 
decisions belong to the people, through their political leaders. The 
scientist must try to inform the people, and thereby form their mood 
and reform the acts of their leaders. But he cannot supplant those 
leaders 


Max Lerner, The New York Post, Dec. 28, 1960. 





THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY APOSTOLATE: Papers of 
the Catholic Social Life Conference. First Regional Conferences 1960. 
Secretariat Catholic Social Life Conference. Social Action Department 
(English Section) 90 Parent Ave. Ottawa. pp 214. 

Because of its nature, that is, a collection of addresses given at a Regional 
Conference, this book really requires to be read slowly and over a period 
of time, if one is to take in the very wide range of subject matter, the 
differing styles, and the varied academic backgrounds of the writers. 
The common denominator is evident from the title, but the subject is 
approached from the points of view (always within the framework 
however of Catholic theology) of the social scientist, the clergy, the 
social worker, the psychiatrist and the layman. One is not sure on what 
basis the articles appear in the order in which they do—perhaps because 
they were presented in that order at the conference. They appear at 
first to have a certain logic in this re spect, beginning as the collection 
does with papers on general topics regarding the family as a social 
and spiritual unit, and proceeding to the more practical aspects of how 
to organize programs for the encouragement and stimulation of an 
understanding and experiencing of family life in the most healthy way. 
In general it may be said that the collection rigeageh in a clear and 
reasonably scholarly way the point of view of the Catholic Church 
re garding the social, spiritual and psychological values of family life with 
some effort to show how this point of view may provide a base for prac- 
tical education in the community. 

Because of the variety and richness of the content the reviewer 
feels it would be most fruitful to select those portions which seemed 
best presented and perhaps of most interest to the average reader, 
whether Catholic or not. The first two major papers constitute a small 
unit in themselves (the first one, it must be confessed in a rather pessi- 
mistic vein) regarding the Environmental Obstacles to Christian Living. 
This paper manages to touch upon such charged subjects as advertising, 
communications, education and the welfare state, and perhaps because 
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of its disproportionate shortness leaves the reader with the impression 
that all of these apparently inevitable ingredients of modern life are 
either disastrous in themselves or too easily open to misuse. Perhaps this 
is true, but it might have been more useful if the writer had included 
under this wide heading, the kinds of obstacles some of which are 
indirectly referred to in later papers. Examples of these might be 
unemployment, sub-minimal income in certain employments, limited 
health services, both mental and physical, and other widespread social 
problems which are often beyond the control of the individual to solve. 
This is not to say that those questions raised by Mr Crook in this article 
are not valid, as they are, but rather that it leaves one with a sense of 
something not finished, or observed only from one angle of the lens. 


The second paper of this pair is on Population Expansion and is 
both interesting and well-documented. Professor Lynch presents some 
fascinating figures and the conclusions drawn from them by social 
scientists. These figures are related to the current anxiety about popula- 
tion expansion to the point of “standing room only” within the next 200 
vears, and Professor Lynch entertains some original ideas about how 
figures of this kind may be manipulated in order to arrive at a desired 
conclusion. He concludes with a warning, so to speak, to Catholic 
members of the community, that it is not enough, in effect, to be 
opposed to birth control, but one must have, in addition to conviction, 
appropriate knowledge and that this requires disciplined study and 
accurate understanding of the basic social sciences. He says in his 
concluding paragraph “In learning our theology and our philosophy, 
let us not forget our economics, our psychology, our sociology, our 
demography. . . . Perhaps from the continuing work of these Social Life 
Conferences, will come the inspiration needed for Catholics to effect 
that integration of social science and the moral wisdom of the Church 
which is so badly needed in our day.” 

Following these two papers there are a series of papers which are 
perhaps best described as presenting a clear statement, based on Catholic 
doctrine, of the meaning and function of the family, and the responsi- 
bilities and obligations involved in a good marriage. Included in these 
are two which were of particular interest to the reviewer. One of these, 
entitled “Ingredients of the Ideal Home”, is a short presentation by 
Archbishop Pocock and charms by its combination of Christian principle 
and practical good sense, two concepts which are certainly not mutually 
exclusive but which are not always presented in such a way as to avoid 
that invalid conclusion. Archbishop Pocock in four short pages gives us 
a tidy presentation ranging from the necessity for decent physical ameni- 
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ties for the family, to Christian love and religion as “the yeast which 
leavens the entire home”. 

Another paper entitled “Love of Child and Parent” by Dr Tucker 
gives the reader in about eleven pages, a well-organized treatise on the 
chronological development of the child in the family largely from the 
psychological point of view. Skillfully interwoven into the dynamic 
theory of personality implied by Dr Tucker, are appropriate references 
to the part played by man’s spiritual aspect. One of his most interesting 
references is to the psychological concept of homeostasis and the spiritual 
concept of homeostasis and the relationship between the two. 

Of the remaining papers the larger number are devoted to a con- 
sideration of the action seen to follow logically on the theory presented 


in the earlier part. This includes such aspects as practical suggestions 


for parish programs, for educational programs for engaged and married 
couples, for training of the lay apostolate and for participation in public 
affairs. Several interesting points were underlined in relation to the 
latter two subjects. In his article “A Practical Family Life Programme 
in the Diocese,” Father Shea points out very clearly the value of the 
laity as the natural apostles to the family and emphasizes the point that 
the lay apostolate must not be seen as a sort of compromise arising from 
the shortage of priests. On the contrary, he says, it is only as one 
acknowledges that their competence arises from the very fact of their 
position in the temporal order that their true potential can be realized. 

Mr White’s paper on Participation in Public Affairs is worth read- 
ing, whether as a Catholic layman, or simply as a responsible citizen 
His comments on the responsibility of the individual in respect not only 
to obeying the law, for example, but equally in respect to sharing the 
responsibility for seeing that the law is adequate and just, are pointed 
and without ne Fo Although set specifically in the context of 
the responsibilities of the Catholic layman they are universally applicable 
as are many of his other statements re garding the obligations of the 
good citizen in any democratic community. He concludes by putting 
the responsibility for social participation squarely on the shoulders of 
the individual, and points out that because of this one of the responsi- 
bilities of the family is to ensure that children are involved in a way 
appropriate to their age, in such a way as to ensure their acceptance 
when they reach adulthood of the moral responsibility to be a good 
citizen. 

Obviously not everyone will agree with everything presented in 
these papers but it may be safely said that most of them will provide 
stimulating reading for anyone interested in the family, the community 
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and to some extent in the techniques of adult education. Much that is 
said here, obviously is in a context which is either unacceptable or 
meaningless to those whose point of departure is different, spiritually 
or socially. Nevertheless there is a common ground for fruitful explora- 
tion, particularly around the social structure and implications of the 
family, and particularly from the point of view of the education of adults 
and certain aspects of community organization. To those whose spiritual 
and social point of departure is the same as that of the authors it is a 
valuable book, not only for its first reading, but as a useful reference 
into which one can dip many times with rewarding results. 


RAY GODFRE Y 


NEW TEACHING AIDS FOR THE AMERICAN 
CLASSROOM, A SYMPOSIUM ON THE STATE OF 
RESEARCH IN INSTRUCTIONAL TELEVISION AND 
ruUTORIAL MACHINES: Carpenter, Hall, Hilgard, Hoban, Kan- 
ner, Lumsdaine, Riley, Schramm, Spalding, Tyler. Stanford, 1960, 173 
pp $1.50 Paperbound. 
The psychoanalyst, Rollo May, once related an anecdote with consider- 
able significance in his own field—and with a growing meaning for edu- 
cation. He tells how the extremely busy analyst, in an effort to reduce 
his own heavy work-load and the consequent pressure, instructs one of 
his clients to lie down as usual on his couch, but to dictate his troubles 
to a tape-recorder in the office, instead of to the analyst himself. In the 
meantime, our analyst goes off to enjoy a game of golf, leaving his client 
to unburden himself. These sessions continued at intervals for some 
weeks, until one day the analyst meets his client on the 9th green. In 
surprise, he queries, “What are you doing out here. You're supposed 
to be in my office!” His client’s reply is revealing, “Well, Doctor, right 
now, my tape-recorder is in your office talking to your tape-recorder!” 
There is an insight in this story into the logical end relationship of 
machines to humans. At all levels of education, there are demands to 
relieve the overworked class-room teacher or lecturer from some of the 
drudgery of teaching facts and skills. Conscientious teachers demand 
more time to help individual students, to help students to acquire the 
abilities to solve problems, think critically, appreciate art and literature, 
and develop their creative talents. Now new teaching devices are begin- 
ning to come into use on a growing scale in Canada and the US. It is 
important that educators understand their potential value, and learn to 
control and use them to handle some of the problems facing the school 
Under a grant from the U.S. Office of Education, Wilbur Schramm in 
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1960 assembled a group of American scholars who met at the Centre for 
Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, Stanford, California, to 
discuss how research could contribute to the understanding and use of 
the newer instructional media. This book is a collection of the papers 
delivered at this symposium. 

This book can be highly recommended, consisting of clear statements 
by outstanding American authorities in education, sociology, psychology 
and other fields. Although it is certainly necessary to impose a “Cana- 
dian” filter on some of the methodology espoused, these papers have 
much to say to Canadian educators. For example, as Schramm points 
out in his foreword, we need not rush in where our American brethren 
have trod, in order to perform repetitious research. At the Stanford meet- 
ing, there was general agreement that more than enough studivs have now 
been built around such questions as, can television teach? There is little 
doubt, points out Schramm, that television can teach as many facts and 
skills as the same lecture given in the class-room. Films and television 
should be regarded as media by which excellent teaching can be shared, 
distributed widely and quickly. They are admittedly not as adaptable to 
the individual learner's rate or needs, but here, then, is the importance of 
the tutorial or teaching machine, fitting the learning speed of the 
individual student. 

While some media research areas have been spaded over many 
times, relatively little study has been made of the new instructional 
media in their social context. In the section in this book headed “The 
Class-Room of Tomorrow”, Ralph Tyler (Director of the Centre for 
Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences) examines some of the socio- 
economic changes in American society, predicts their effects on the 
school, and lists proposals for dealing with them. In a particularly useful 
article, C. R. Carpenter (Professor of Psychology and Director of Acade- 
mic Research and Services at Penn State) discusses the state of research 
in instructional television, and suggests some tactics and strate gy for 
advancing research. Other articles in this work are equally valuable — 
Hoban on “The Usable Residue of Educational Film Research” and 
Riley on “Sociological Perspectives on the use of the New Educational 
Média”, to mention only two. 


The papers presented here are a worthwhile attempt to bring some 
order out of the chaos surrounding the many aspects of audio-visual 
materials and approaches. 


Such compilations are rare, particularly on aspects of Canadian 
education. Perhaps we in Canada could consider the establishment of 
a national study — research council on the educational media — to 
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stimulate discussion, to engage in research projects, and to disseminate 
information about the new instructional materials and media. 
A. F. KNOWLES 


THIS SIDE JORDAN, by Margaret Laurence. McClelland & Stewart, 
Toronto, 1960. pp. 282. $4.00 cloth; $2.50 paperbound. 

More than a “society in transition”, we witness in Africa an entire 
continent in transformation, writhing, groaning, but gradually emerging 
from darkness. This Side Jordan focusses attention on the plight of the 
semi-educated African, confused, haunted by the ancient, insistent spirits 
of his ancestors, but stirring to the suggestion — planted by the mis- 


sionaries — that perhaps the soul might be freed from this insidious 
bondage. 


While casting a not-too-generous light on the resident Britishers, 
fearful for their future in the turmoil of Africanization, this little book 
is a superficial but sympathetic attempt to analyze and to understand 
the deep conflicts that beset Africa ; the shifting standards, the problems 
of ignorance and superstition, the pathetic desire of the semi-literate 
peasantry for a place in the sun. 


The novel is notable for no other reason than its invitation to turn 
our thoughts for a brief spell to the existing sociological, intellectual 
and educational rebirth of a continent which is taking place before our 
eyes. It causes one to stand still for a moment and take a look at our 
own standards. In the conflicts experienced in the story of Nathaniel 
Amegbe is embodied a challenge to the world’s conscience. 


ORDEAL BY ICE; selected and edited by Farley Mowat. Toronto : 
McClelland & Stewart Limited, 1960. pp. xii, 364. 

Farley Mowat’s latest book on the North is frankly a popularization, as 
he cheerfully admits in his introduction. His avowed intention is to 
reprint extracts from the historical literature of Arctic exploration, 
beginning with the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. “I have 


selected,” he states, “the best — not always the most famous — accounts 
of the voyages of this period, and I have edited and abridged them by 
removing technical material, redundancies, and matter not related to 
the theme itself. I have also deliberately chosen to present these accounts 
in modern English, using contemporary words, spelling, phraseology, 
and punctuation wherever there was any possibility that the style and 
idiom of former times would make easy comradeship between the 
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original author and a modern reader difficult, if not impossible.” He 
then throws in some later accounts, also from original sources, dating 
from the beginning to the middle of the nineteenth century. “Scholars, 
and others who are primarily interested in the minutiae of history” are 
directed by Mr Mowat to his appendix. The author leaves the reader 
to find his own way through the literature in the latter part of his book, 
with the aid of a postscript and the resources of the local public library 


Mr Mowat has thus been honest with his readers — up to a point ! 
His prologue to his selections boasts no foot-notes; nor is there any 
reference in it to the highly controversial scholarly opinions about the 
Viking voyages, which he relates as fact. A look into his “Sources and 
Acknowledgements” — an extremely brief two pages — reveals no articles 
on these highly de batable points. And there is no general index. Two 
such lapses lead even a “non-historical” reviewer to suspect that there 
may be others, equally important ! 


Interesting as the book may be to the casual reader, one cannot 
help feeling that Mr Mowat and his publisher, in their joint enthusiasm 
for the North, have permitted a “pot-boiler” that will do little to enhance 
Mr Mowat’s reputation as an interpreter of that area 


E. W. L. 


“If some visitor from outer space were to question us as to what being 
Canadian means, our reply, 1 suppose, would be that we were the 
original anti-Americans on this planet. We are the models from which 
all the contemporary anti-Americans in Europe, Asia and Africa should 
learn. 

“We've been at this anti-American business longer than anyone else; 
we are more deeply committed to it than anyone else. Ottawa, in fact, 
ought to be swarming with delegations from the new Asian and African 
states who have come over here to learn how to do it. 

“For we not merely save ourselves from the United States about once 
every 20 or 30 years, but at the same time we use U.S. investment to 
build ourselves up into the second most affluent society in the modern 
world.” 


Frank H. Underhill, from an article in The Globe and Mail, Toronto, 
February 20, 196] 
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DR. DUNLOP 


Dr. W. J]. Dunlop was Minister of Education for the province of 
Ontario from 1950 until little more than a vear before his death in 
February. This was the last of many important positions he held 
during a crowded career and our association with him goes back 
to quite early davs. Di Dunlop's relationship to the adult educa- 
tion movement in this country was a very special one. It was he 
who took the first step in the founding of the Canadian Association 
for Adult Education. As Director of Extension at the University of 
Toronto, he became convinced that the many people engaged in 
some form of adult education across the country needed a means 
of communicating with each other so that they might share 
experiences. He took the initiative in calling a conference in To- 
ronto in May, 1934, at which workers in the field met for the 
first time and exchanged information and discussed problems It 
was the unanimous opinion that a national association should be 
formed to ensure that consultation of this kind should become an 
integral part of adult education in Canada. Dr Dunlop took an 
active part in obtaining the charter for the new organization, in 
formulating its purpose and determining its structure. He was 


elected the first President and served for three terms 


It would be difficult to over-state Dr Dunlop's contribution 


to the CA AE during its formative vears. Even when the pressure 


of his combined positions as head of the University of Toronto 
Press and Director of Extension forced him to become less active, 
he still maintained a lively interest. His common-sense, his great 
gift for organization and his realistic view of men and affairs made 
his advice extremely valuable both in his private capacity and as 
a member of Council. Over the years, his views were sought when 
important decisions in the Association were to be made. Dr. Dun- 
lop was the first Honorary Life (Member of the c a a & and he was 


an Honorary Vice-President until the time of his death 
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ADULT 
EDUCATION 
AT SEA 


]. Kulich 


The recreation and adult education work performed on board student 
ships of the Holland-Amerika Line and some of the other passenger 
liners is sufficiently known. However, there is one project in adult 
education and welfare work on high seas, developing quietly aside 
from the limelights of world newspaper publicity, which ought to be 
more widely known to adult educators. It is the establishment of welfare 
secretaries on board tankers and refrigeration ships of the J. Lauritzen 
Shipping Company of Copenhagen. 

Denmark is well known for its adult education facilities. For a 
long time, seamen were not able to take advantage of the varied adult 
education opportunities, but during World War II many countries took 
up welfare work among seamen. Some of the experiences gained in this 
field during the war were intensified and expanded in peace-time. Thus 
in Norway, during the summer students go on board merchant ships 
to initiate welfare work. Similarly, the Swedish company Transoil has 
since late 1940’s employed a social worker on one of its tankers with 
very encouraging results. 

The J. Lauritzen Shipping Company was at that time already 
greatly engaged in seamen training. The company had three training 
vessels in service before the Second World War; during the war, as 
the operation of the training vessels had to be suspended, a residential 
seamen’s school was opened in Denmark in 1944. New training vessels 
were put into service after the war. When in 1952 the company entered 
the tanker trade, it decided after an experiment to employ welfare 
secretaries on board all its tankers. The scope of the welfare secretaries 
work was tentatively outlined in-May 1953 as follows : 

It will be the job of these welfare secretaries to give guidance or 

lessons in any school subject — especially languages. They will also 

organize study circles on subjects in which the crew show sufficient 
interest. As desired, they will arrange entertainment, quizzes, festi- 
vals, excursions ashore, and sports, where possible. Where it is 
convenient to send films on board, they will show them to the 
crew, and in collaboration with wireless operators they may edit 

a ship’s newspaper with daily news obtained from the wireless 

and topical items about matters on board. 
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The reason why we have chosen tankers for these experiments is 
that the tanker trade may often be rather dull owing to long 
voyages and very short stays in port.’ 
The results were very encouraging. The J L News of September 1953 
reports twenty-four crew members on the Petra Dan taking classes in 
English for beginners and advanced students, French and Spanish for 
beginners, and mathematics. On the Nerma Dan, thirty-eight persons 
attended lessons in English, German, Spanish, French, mathematics, and 
writing. On the Berta Dan, seventeen crew members participated in 
classes in English, Spanish, French, arithmetic, mathematics, and navi- 
gation. In addition to these, entertainments, ranging from lectures and 
poetry readings to films and amateur crew acting, were arranged. Pur- 
poseful excursions ashore were also arranged. From the above described 
activities, it is plain that the classification ‘welfare secretary’ may be 
slightly misleading. Also, it is worth notice that most of the welfare 
secretaries employed are trained teachers, preferably with some adult 
education experience. The J L News of January 1954 remarks that 
‘teaching is still the main activity of welfare officers on board, especially 
the teaching of languages.’ The teachers usually sign up with the 
company for a year, some of them renewing the contract for a second 
vear ; for this time, they are taking leave from their teaching career 
on shore, to which they return enriched by their experience in this 
unusual educational venture. 
The experiment was deemed a success, and the service was later intro- 
duced to five of the company’s refrigeration ships. The popular interest 
in the whole undertaking can be seen, for instance, in the frequent 
cartoons in the Danish press, referring to the experiment. The company’s 
satisfaction with the project is voiced in a 1960 report of Mr. J. 
Lauritzen on the welfare work in his company 
It is my firm conviction that those different aspects of welfare 
work at sea and ashore are helping to overcome boredom during 
present time's longer off-duty hours, and I believe thereby to 
contribute towards. happy ships in which the crew feel-contented 
and, therefore, are giving better work and presumably remaining 
on board for a longer period than could otherwise be expected.* 
It is self-evident that the project is working not only to the advantage 
of the company, but has many things to offer to the crew as well. As 
far as the welfare secretaries are concerned, Mr. J. Lauritzen believes 
also that ‘there is some kind of reciprocity involved here as the welfare 
officers besides their pay also benefit by the opportunity of traveling 


J L News, J. Lauritzen Shipping Company, Copenhagen, May 1953, p. 8. 
?Yearly welfare report letter, J. Lauritzen, Copenhagen, November 11th, 1960, p 
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and of being acquainted with ways of work and living on board ships. 


For all practical purposes, this experiment in adult education on 
high seas has proven its feasibility for shipping companies, and has 
indicated that everybody concerned can benefit from the project. The 
establishment of the welfare secretaries as a permanent feature of the 


|. Lauritzen’s Shipping Company welfare work is the best indication 


of its success 


Mr. Kulich is Vancouver Co-ordinator, Living Room Learning, 
sponsored by the Department of University Extension, University of 


British Columbia 
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NEWS 
FROM 
THE EAST 


From the Department of Extension, Memorial University of Newfound 
land, we learn 


Memorial University is the onlv University in Newfoundland. Its Exten 
sion Service is a new venture.- The Director of Extension, Mr S. ] 
Colman, arrived in September, 1959, to make a survey of needs and 
possibilities in the Province: a Carnegie Corporation travel grant enabled 
him to make comparative studies. It is important to remember that 
School Boards are not responsible for anv adult education in New- 
foundland, and there is nothing like a Cultural Affairs branch of the 
Provincial Government. In May, 1960 his development plan was 
ipproved by the Board of Regents. The Universitv and the Newfound 
land Government together provided the funds to put its first stages into 
operation. The first members of staff were selected during the summer 
of 1960 and an experimental programme was begun in the fall. 


The foundation for work outside the capital, St John’s, is the 


division of the Province into a number of areas for Community Develop- 


ment, each with a representative of the Extension Service residing 
permanently in it. For the first (present) winter it was intended to 
appoint representatives to the Exploits Valley and the Bonavista Penin- 
sula. Dr Julia Morgan and Miss Vera Moore, two experienced Com 
munity De velopment spec ialists, were appointed to the difficult Bona- 
vista Peninsula area. After a period of preparation and enquiry in St 
John’s, they are now resident in the town of Bonavista and engaged in 
their preliminary research there. 

Negotiations continue for an appointment to the Exploits Valley 
position. It is hoped also to begin work in a third area, on the West 
Coast of Newfoundland, early in the summer. 

The Extension Service hopes to do as much as it usefully and 
profitably can to improve economic conditions in the Province. In ordei 
not to duplic ate work already being attempted or to come into conflict 
with Federal and Provincial Government policies, the Extension Service 
has set up a number of Committees to guide its work in specific areas 
of interest. The Committees already working are those on Fisheries ; 
Agriculture ; Forestry ; Co-operation ; Social Welfare. These Commit- 
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tees represent a wide range of experience and skill drawn from the 
Provincial and Federal Government services, the churches, the major 
companies of the Province, management, labour, voluntary societies, the 
University Faculty, etc., etc. Some of these Committees have so far 
proved more productive of ideas than others — work is going ahead on 
planning some of the activities suggested. 

In Newfoundland (including Labrador), with its widely scattered 
population, radio and television are very important means of carrying 
on certain kinds of Extension education. With effect from January Ist, 
Mr Gerald Ottenheimer was therefore appointed to the Extension Service 
staff, to devote his whole time to Educational Television and Radio for 
the adult population of the Province. 

Before his appointment an agreement had already been made 
between the Extension Service and the Newfoundland Broadcasting 
Company (Proprietors of Television stations c}ON-cCyox and cycn) 
to provide for two television courses to run throughout the present 
winter, and a regular monthly week-day evening programme of music 
or drama. Television courses 6n Home Economics (Miss Edna Baird) 
and Spoken French (Dr John Stoker, head of the Modern Languages 
Department at Memorial) have been proceeding since last fall. One 
choral concert has been given, under the direction of Mr Ignatius 
Rumboldt. Ibsen’s “John Gabriel Borkman” (a 90-minute version adapted 
for television and directed by Mr George Palmer) was presented on 
February 3rd. 

Following the appointment of Mr Ottenheimer, a close association 
is being developed with all Radio and Television outlets in the Province. 
For example, a television course in History is being planned, to originate 
from the c BC station in Corner Brook, beginning in March. 

After many years on the Memorial University staff as Associate 
Professor, Miss Edna Baird has joined the Extension Service and is 
responsible for the programme in Home Economics. 

The Specialist in Music, Mr Ignatius Rumboldt, although only a 
half-time appointment in the Extension Service (the rest of his time 
being spent with the Education Department of the University) has 
succeeded in starting a Conception Bay Choir of ninety members which 
meets regularly each Thursday in Harbour Grace, drawing people also 
from Carbonear, Bay Roberts and Spaniard’s Bay. He has formed a 
more advanced Extension Choir of forty members, in St. John’s. Mr 
Rumboldt has also been instrumental in bringing about the recent 
formation in Newfoundland of a large branch of the Canadian Music 
Educators’ Association, which has plans for an Orchestra in St John’s. 
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Mr George Palmer, whose work in the theatre in Ottawa is well 
known, took up appointment as Specialist in Drama in October, 1960 
and set to work at once with the various groups of amateur players in 
St John’s. He chose his cast for “John Gabriel Borkman” from out- 
standing amateur actors drawn from a number of local groups. He will 
soon be extending his services to other groups elsewhere in the Province, 
with whom he has already made contact. 

A Specialist in Painting, Mr Christopher Pratt, has been appointed 
but will not join the staff until June 1, 1961. He will live in Central 
Newfoundland. 

In October the following twenty-week non-credit Extension Evening 
Courses were begun at the University in St John’s (each class meets for 
two hours a week) : Appreciation of Music ; Conversational French 
(three groups) ; Conversational German ; Appreciation of Literature ; 
English Composition ; First year Accounting ; Business Mathematics ; 
Creative Writing ; World Politics. All but two of these courses are 
conducted by members of the Faculty. A course on Advanced Accounting 
has been begun since Christmas. The total enrollment is two hundred 
and eighty-four. Plans are now being made to extend this programme 
and to offer similar courses in other towns in the Province. 

The University has recently arranged, under the auspices of the 
Extension Service, for students seeking University credit by corre- 
spondence to make use of the facilities of Queen’s University. The 
Extension Service has co-operated with a number of Provincial Govern- 
ment Departments in drawing up programmes for various training 
courses. A notable example was the syllabus for the present series of 
courses for fishermen being conducted by the Provincial Department 
of Fisheries. 


Stanley T. Spicer, Director, Adult Education and Fitness Branch, Depart- 
ment of Education, New Brunswick, writes: 

Perhaps the most important current news, as far as the Adult Education 
and Fitness Branch is concerned, relates to staff expansion. Within the 
next few weeks an Assistant Director and a Supervisor, both with 
specialist training in adult education will be appointed. This will mean 
that a definite program in this field will be organized and underway 
shortly. 

This has been a transitional year in that the re-organization of the 
Branch and the appointment of additional staff has occupied much of 
our time and efforts. However, there are a number of projects worthy 
of mention. 
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The first New Brunswick Vocation School Of The Arts will be held 
at Rothesay Collegiate from August 15th to 25th. For its first year 
courses will be held in Drama, Painting, Music (choral and instrumental 
and Folk Dancing (folk, square and Scottish Country An extremely 
strong staff is being appointed and full details will be announced. 

The New Brunswick Joint Planing Council continues to fill a useful 
role in the provincial adult education program. Last fall a successful 
conference was held on public relations problems and techniques with 
Pierre de Bellefeuille as the main speaker. In April the ].P.C. will meet 
in conjunction with the New Brunswick Conference on Education and 


is its topic, will consider problems relating to employment trends, pre- 


vocational training and re-training. Arthur Pigott, Director of the 


cCAAE will be the chief speaker 

The Branch has been co-operating with the Canadian Citizenship 
Branch and the ca Ae in its Citizenship Project on Experimental Pro- 
grams. A number of organizations have already used these programs 
ind it is expected that more will have done so by the end of March. 

Last fall an interesting project was undertaken by the N. B 
Federation of Home and School Associations and the Citizenship Branch 
when twenty-four key leaders from the French and English races in 
New Brunswick were brought together to discuss some of the problems 
existing between the two groups. The Institute was most successful and 
has definite implications in a bi-lingual province 

On this same topic, the Mount Allison University Summer Institute 
being held from August 17th to 19th will take as its theme, “French 
Canada”. Further details will be announced shortly 

Leadership Training courses of varying types have been held during 
recent months. In November this Branch cooperated with the Nova 
Scotia Adult Education Division and the Indian Affairs Branch in a 
Folk School for selected representatives from New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia Reserves. Two regional courses in this province each of three 
days duration have since been held on various aspects of adult educa 
tion. Drama courses, music courses and others have been scheduled 
during the winte1 

In April a fourth Atlantic Region School for Extension Workers 
vill be held at Shediac, N.B. The one-week course will be on the 
general topic “Human Relations” 

The biennial Atlantic Region, c 4 ar Conference is scheduled for 
Antigonish, N.S. from August 20th to 22nd. Full details will be 
iunnounced shortly 

These, then, represent some of the activities of current interest 
in New Brunswick at the present time. 
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Martin Duckworth, Department of Extension, Mount Allison University, 
sends a note on current activities: 
Our programme can be divided into two main sections. On the degree 


credit side we have 440 students taking Correspondence Courses, and 


close to 100 enrolled in Evening Courses. I am also making plans for 


in expected enrolment of 300 students in our academic Summer School, 
the dates of which will be July 4 to August 15. 


On the non-credit side, quite a bit is happening. We are now in 
the middle of the eighth annual edition of the Mount Allison University 
Forum, which is broadcast for twelve weeks every winter over the five 
member stations of the Atlantic Broadcasting System. I am enclosing a 
list of topics and speakers that we have lined up so far this year. These 
public affairs discussions take place before a public audience, which 
is invited to ask questions of the panel. We currently have a number 
of non-credit Evening Courses going in various centers within a hundred 
mile radius, the subjects including Business Management, French Con- 
versation, Drawing and Painting, and American Literature. We are 
currently laying plans for two short residential Seminars in April — one 
on the United Nations for those high school students who attended our 
annual uN Seminar in July, and the other on Labour Management 
Relations for senior executives of construction industries in the Mari 
times. The dates of these two projects will be April 2-4 and April 6-7 
respectively 

You may have heard from other sources of the new radio series 
being conducted by the Maritime region of the cBc, in co-operation 
with six Maritime Universities, called Symposium. It is broadcast every 
Sunday morning from 10:30 to 11:00 and covers a wide range of 


subjec ts 


Planning is now at its height for a number of summer programmes 


as follow S 


The third annual Instrumental Music Camp for young people from 
the Maritime Provinces, July 8-16. 

The eighth annual United Nations Seminar for high school students 
from the Maritime Provinces, July 9-15. 

The seventh annual Summer Art Workshop for adults, July 31- 
August 9. 

The seventh annual Mount Allison Summer Institute, August 17-19, 
this year on “French Canada”, 








THE UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE ARTS — 1961 


July 3 — August 19 

THEATRE: Guest Director, ROBERT GILL, Hart House Theatre, 
Toronto. Acting, speech, stage movement, stage-crafts, scene 
design, directing, Children’s theatre. 

MUSIC: Guest Director, HANS BEER, University of Southern 
California. High school band and orchestra workshop, 
opera workshop. 

ART: Guest Artists, SHOJI HAMADA, internationally known 
ceramicist from Japan; ULFERT WILKE, well-known 
American and European artist; DON JARVIS, Vancouver 
School of Art. Painting, ceramics, sculpture, drawing. 

DANCE: Guest Director, JEAN ERDMAN, American dancer and 
choreographer. The art of movement, music and the dance, 
dance techniques, composition and production. 

THE SUMMER SCHOOL ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS will again conduct 

several programmes on major issues facing the Canadian people. 

THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF COMMUNICATIONS: Speech for broad- 

casting, film production and research seminar. 

For further information, please write: 

SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE ARTS, 
DEPARTMENT OF UNIVERSITY EXTENSION, 
UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
VANCOUVER 8, B.C. 











McMASTER UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


offers the following courses of study: 


*At Summer School, July 3rd - August 12th, 1961 


For the B.A. degree — Economics, English, Fine Arts, French, Geography, 
German, History, Mathematics, Music, Philosophy, Politics, Psychology, 
Religious Studies, Russian, Science, Soeiology, Spanish. 

For the B.P.E. degree — Physical Education 5e3, 5f3, 5c3, 5k3 (men only), 
5m3 (women only) 


Evening Classes (Fall and Winter Sessions) 
Classes for credit towards the M.B.A. degree, the B.P.E. degree, the B.A 
degree, as well as various Certificate credit subjects are offered on the 


campus. Special classes in various other subjects of general interest are also 
arranged 


Outside Centres (Fall and Winter Sessions) 

Classes for credit towards the B.A. degree are arranged at various centres 
Dunnville, Kirkland Lake, Niagara Falls, Oakville, St. Catharines, Welland 
*Study sheets to enable Summer School students to do advance study in 


the various subjects are available now and will be sent to any prospective 
student upon request. 


Write or phone the Director of Extension, McMaster University, Hamilton, 
Ontario, for the Extension Department Calendar which outlines com- 
pletely the work of the Department. 


Phone JAckson 9-7101 

















